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ABSTRACT _ 
‘ * The sékueptiicns of middle wings expectant. parents, 
unmarried college students, and high school students about parenthood 
are compared in this study. A ‘survey administered to these groups in 


Austin, Texas, indicated three major results. (1) Parents-to-be are. 


more realistic than students about the pace of development of » 
infants. College students are more accurate than high school students 

on a few items, and females are more realistic than males on a few 

items. (2) Parents-to-be are more confident in'their ability to care ~ 

for.an infant, even though their levels of previous child care 

experience do-not differ from those of the students. High school 

students are more confidert in some of their abilities than college | 


‘students,:and females are more confident than males overall. (3) All 


three groups: expect some changes in their lives after the birth of a 
child--they expect to spend less time with friends, eat out less, 
have more financjat worries, but be happier overall. Parents-to-be 
expect less change than college students overall, and college 
students expect somewhat less change than high school students. Thus, 
parents-to-be were found to have the most information on child 
development, the most confidence. in their ability to care for a 
child, and the mést positive attitude toward children and parenthood. 
Tt is suggested that these findings’ ‘may indicate that parenthood 
education courses should be offered in the high schools. and colleges 
to increase students! knowledge in these areas and help them make ‘ 
more informed decisions about whether and when to become parents. 
(The questionnaire used is appended.) (Author/Bh) ; a 
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~, . Perteptions of Parenthood and Ipfdnt Development : 
! A Comparison of the Views of High School Students, 
College Students, ‘and Expectant Parents | 
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Abstract - 


The perceptions of expectant parents, college students, and high scool 
; students about parenthood are compared in this study. Based.on the 
? results of a survey administered in Austin, Texas, it was found that: 
. . . ; + \ z " ° : 
1). Parents-to-be are more realistic than students about the pace 
of development of infants. College students are more accurate 
than high school students on a few items, and Females are more + 
realistic than males on a few-items. 


2) Parents-to-be are more. eontttent in their ability to care for 
I. an infant, even though their levels of previous child care. 
' experience do not differ from those of-the students. - High. 
school students are more confident in some of their abilities 
than college students, and females are more confident than © 
males overall. ‘ . 


a ae . 3) All three groups expect some changes in their lives after the 
: birth of’a child--they expect to spend less time with friends, : 
‘ eat out less, have more financial worries, but be happier 
overall. Parents éxpect less change than college students ; ; 
overall, and college: students expect somewhat. less change te giv NA r 
than high school students. 


Thus, AeRhee-tooNs were found te have the most information on child 
development, the most confidence in their. ability to care for a child, 
and the most positive attitude towatd children and parenthood. This 
is.a positive finding, in the sense that the expectant parents have 
the most immediate need for the information. However, the findings 
: also suggest that perhaps parenthood education courses should ‘be offered | 
A in the high schools and colleges, to increase students' knowledge of these 
areas, andhelp them make more informed dec{sions about whether and when 
to _become parents. é 
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In this paper, the perceptions of expectant parents, unmarried college 


‘students, and high school students about parenthood will be examined.” A 
study such as this can provide interesting information concerning the = 
views of parenthood of each group, and the degree to which each is pre- 


pared for parenthood. It can also provide information on, whether these 


\ perceptions are different based on, age, marital, and pregnancy status. . 


Such intommansene regarding high school and college students' noe Ledgetand 
expectations about aemese can serve as a very vadeahiw needs assessment | ’ 
for c¥asses’on child development, family Saat, or sa paitinoa wanetciat 
in Seine’, An examination of the perceptiohs of parents-to-be can pro- 
vide useful information concerning the type of psychological and intellectual 
expectations they have about parenthood and children, and whether these ex- 
pectations gaa) realistic and conducive to a positive parenting experience. 
There has not been a great deal skits type Seah aaten previously. 
Some seuities have been done shdieh focus. on the attitudes of new parents 
toward their infants using a questionnaire (Broussard and Hartner, 1971;. 
Cohler, 1967; Schaefer arfd Bell, 1958; Schaeffer and Manheimer, 1960). 
A few other studies have investigated the attitudes of parents towards 
children before and after the birth of the first child through interviews 
and/or questionnaires (Davids and Holden, 1970; Jones and Lessen-Firestone, 


1977; Leifer, 1977; and Shereshefsky and Yarrow, 1973). Marcos (1973) 


* 
studied the views of expectant parents for their own child and an ideal 


° 


child. None, of these samples included Liaenes as A ceapantase group Aid 
only afew dncluded both mothers and fathers. The topics dealt with 
included: attitudes towards specific child care situations and behaviors, 
Jcheduline of child sacs activities, the demands of child care, the pro-. 
vision of physical comfort, infant aeraonality, epi S uenamtans Cae 
the infant, mother-infant communication, and difficulties encountered in © 
sleeping, feeding, and other areas. es 

This study. is. different from those done in the past in terms of, the, 
subjects who participated and the cosival Gusta . It ei wemeteg a com- 
Sunsbiin Gi day eoaaeraiue perceptions of childreq ‘anil parenehood from 
“two sources--a University: of Texas(UT) dissertation study by Pharis (1978), 
in which parents-to-be and UT students participated, and an evaluation | 
study by ,Bdenen and Hatuereh (1976), in which high school students were 
surveyed. The aceteic topics of interest were the perceptions of expec- 
tant parents, undergraduate students, and high school’ students concerning: | 
‘mn 1) the pace of infant development, 

2) the abilities of the newborn, 

3) confidence in child care abilities, and 

4) changes in lifestyle after a child is born. 
Method = 

Sihdsioai , Couples expecting their first child were recruited through ; 
prenatal classes at two diiectents and through eae: phueeeniont practices in. 
Austin, Texas. Twenty couples who were younger iii 22-24 years of 
age) and twenty couples who were older (averaging 31-32 years of age) when 
having their first child con recruited. The hospitals involved handled 
private patients primarily. Only white couples were selected in an effort 
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td make the sample more homogeneous. The couples selected were generally 
middle and intev<niddla:chaas in terms ‘of income and were fairly well edu- 
cated. One anaeea couples volunteertd to talk to the researcher about 
[Participation in the study; those who were selected to participate fit 
the age catagories and did not have practical problems which p ohibited 
participation. The recruitment .phase for .parents-to-be was ie 
between Saito. 1977 and January, 1978, “ 
Fifty white undergraduate students at the University of Texas at 
Austin — recruited from the Department of Psychology subject pool. 
Half of ‘the students weme male and half were female, and none had been 
“married or a Parent previously. Students were informed oe the time 
; se hiet ne woaieee thé questionnaire before they consented to seteamineien 
During April, 1978, students in one section of a required health 
course per high school within the Austin Independent School District 
were surveyed. Most of the students involved were eleventh graders. 
eens were assigned ‘i class sections fairly randomly, so the sample 
was considered tpubenaeaive of all eleventh graders. Only the responses 
- of the. 128 Anglo students who completed the survey were included in these 
Paseae ‘The sample was fairly well balanced based on sex, and none # 
of the students were ere or a parent. F: 
Survey a As mentioned previously, none of the instruments 
’ found measured the specific topics of interest, and most were not worded 
‘in ways which were seonauctite to both expectant eer students. ; 
The questions discussed in this report scat represent a subdet of the fis 


* {tems on surveys given to each group. The items of interest here dealt 


with four areas: the pace-of infant development (9 items), the abilities 


ao 
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~ of. a newborn (5 items), confidence in child care abilities (7 items), 


_.and changes in lifestyle after the birth of a child (6 items). The hg 


" questions were drawn from a larger study procedure by Pharis and Mano- 
sevitz (1978). The specific items used with Austin Independent School 
District students are shown in Figure 1. The items used for expectant 


parents and UT students were almost identical; except as noted below. 


Survey administration. The expectant parents résponded to the sur- 
vey questions while ‘completing an icamvice and questionnaire which two 
aboue cites hours. They also answered a variety.of other questions sa 
cerning their preparations for parenthood at the same time--the items of 


interest here probably took about 5-10 minutes to respond to.- The only 


items which were part of the woe ra than the questionnaire were 


those-concerned with estimates of the ‘apce of development of the average 


. P / 

baby. Questions concerning life changes after child birth were directed 
, 

to their own lives, rather than a hypothetical situation. 


The UT undergraduates responded to a condensed version of the inter- 


view and questionnaire completed by expectant parents. College studengs 


i] 


were not asked to estimate the number of diapers used per day for a baby 


in the first month of life (Item 26 in Figure 1). 


- 


“The AISD students responded to the itemm&ghown in Figure 1 lee of 
a 15 minute survey designed in cart as a needs assessment for parenthood 
etieatiegs Students were also asked some other questions about infant and 
toddler aevnichaane. the cost of baby Sax items, the need for parenthood 
education classes, attitudes towards parenthood, and what ein gauid do if 
they had a child before finishing high school. All of the students who 


were present in class that day completed the survey. 


‘ | 


Data punpesasns: Students' responses to is inde a 
concerning estimates of developmental rates Cinens 27 to 31) were con— 
verted’to number of months. Any answers that were over two digits tone 
were considered missing data (there: were only a fay of. these unreasonable. 


responses). The parents and college students’ experience with children 


was based on their level of contact with children under three years of. 


age. AISD students' contact was based on‘their responses to one item 
on the SREVENs which asked how oe they cared for children. under eevee 
The groups were elegy split into a high lever of baby care group (upper | 
quartile) and a low level of baby care group (lower three quartiles). 
‘For AISD students, this meant that anyone who said they shad contact’ 


with young children once a week or more (responses 4 and 5) was in the 


* high baby care group, A point cutoff was used for the UT students and 


a 


expectant parents. 
The data sate pannuneked through the University of Texas tavnimnhitne - 

Service. The UT and expectant parent data cards were alse verified by 

the service, ite the AISP cards were verified by hand, | 

ey ‘Qata analyses. The Statistical Jai i for the Social Sciences: (SPSS) 

, was used for all data aialvaes (Nie, Hill,- Jenkins, Steinbreaner, and 

Bent, 1975). One-way analyses of variance were carried out by groufscatus 
(parents, UT students, and AISD students) for baby care experience, and 
for the itens, concerning developmental rates of young chiticen; confi- 
oven in child care abitities, and perceived life changes after the oF 
birth of a child. Post hoc comparisons were then done using , the Newman- 


Keuls procedure for unequal group~sizes. Based on previous research 


» : ’ 5 € 
(Pharis, 1978), it was felt that sex differences might exist for,the 
EE cee level items, so analyses of variance ” } 
were also done for these items by sex. Finally, chi square analyses ’ 4 


- 


\ e i a 


33 gee / 

: 
were done for the five items Jexitng with the abilities of the’ <newborn.” * 
: ‘ ie : : « r . ©; 


; : ae 


g . 3 ; 
Results» ' 9 sp ae 


~ ’ 
C we. 


Baby care. No si ificant differences were teat in the, ratings of - 
Baby care gn vere found in the, ratings 0 


_expertence with young children of expectant DELENES UT aeuaetitR, and 


based on group status. Generally, the significant differences were 


AISD | students. A significant difference was found in the baby care 


sentence of male and female subjects; females fad Viet Bees more 
experience with children (p<.001). It should be noted, however, that- 
this rating of baby care experience was very general; the original scale 
ised with AISD students was different from that used with expectant 
parents and UT students, and the. nent were therefore collapsed 

into two groups of nies and low baby care. experience. 


Developmerttal rates. Figure 2 shows the results for the eaaaies Fs 
of variance by group and sex for these items:.. The way in which the 
means are arranged reveals the significant differences, in responses, 


Significant differences were eal ie seven of the nine items 


‘found in the responses of expectant parents and UT students versus 


¢ 


AISD students. Parents.-and UT students expected infants, to smile, . 
ee” cas a cup, and wave earlier than AISD students. These two 

groups also ie ini a ae to cry less than did AISD students. ; 

In the case of the age ‘at which a child first uses a tup, there were 
significant differences among the reaponses of all three_ groups. 
Parents-to-be expected this behavior éardiant, Bolloved by UT students, 
followed by AISD students. . Parents expected a baby to sleep more 

in the first month bare either AISD or UT students, and wcrected a 


baby to use more diapers than AISD students (UT students were not asked 


this question). No significant differences were found in the estimates 
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of the: three groups in cePhs of the average baby’s weight at birth, 
° bd 5 7 Fs @d 


or the age at which toilet training cs ee _The range of ‘responses 


to “ia of these arene was generally ore for pehe sttdenks (aa compared 
v 


to the expectant Lacie cenerally, parents and’ UT students were more 


4 es 


realistic in terms of ‘the demands of child care and the rate of develop- 


: 


ment. They also viewed: the PRLDy-2 as being ‘capable of. : Independent action 


sooner than dia high school students. oe : j 


Sex differences were found for three of the nine items, which dealt 


with when a baby could walk, use a cup, and wave.” Males expected babies 


leo walk, wave, and use a cup later than did females. Females' estimates 


/ 


were more realistic in all three cases. These differences -may be related 


° 


to the fact that. females had significantly greater contact with children 


than males. No differences were feund on the other estimates based on sex. 


a) 
The ‘abilities of the newborn." Figure/3 shows the sfgnificance levels 


‘ 


for the chi squares which were carried out "for these items, along with 
the’ percent’, of each group that answered each cen correctly. The chi 


square Resales indicate that Ege four of the five items, sighificant 


oe ‘ 


differences existed, in the PRET ADUELON of responses to edch’ question 


by ea At least half of all the respondents gave the correct answer 


. 


to "four items. The other itemnay not have been siiae alas as intended. 


There was a “EenGeney for parents and ATSD “student's to answer the items 
. . 


concerning the newkorn' syability to suck and turn aver correctly more’ - 


often than UT students, Students (especially from AISD but from UT as 


well) penrratty knew that newborns could hear loud sounds and grasp objects 


somewhat less often than expectant parents., The percent of each: group who 


‘said ar’ infant could look where it wanted to was fairly similar across 


groups (23 to 28%). Generally, pavents again showed a acai to be more — 


realistic about the shilteias of an infant. ae these eaten. noeeer, 


10 


- 4 { 


based on group status. Parents had more cohfidence in their:ability 


’ ibe - : as ae A ‘< f 


AISD students were more realistic than UT students for two items, which | 
was not true for the developmental estimates. ~ 


Confidence levels. Figure 4 slows, the results of the analyses of | 


\ 


variance and pee ee aero ace by group and sex. for the items 


ene subjects' confidence in thetr ability to jcarry out various 


, Child care + tasks for a child un ir one vear of age. 


Significant differences were’ found Fe four of the seven items 


a 


,to be a good parent to a so one year of age than either of 
; ; ° ‘ 


: of the student groups. Parents and AISD students were more confident 


> 


than oe stadents about their ability to hold a baby spapew ly: Parents 
~J 
were more confident than UT students about their ability to diaper a 


‘ 


child, and more confident than AISD studénts about their ability to 


tell when a baby is o) No difference was found in the confidence 


levels of the saree groups in terms of their: ability to soothe, bathe, 


‘tor feed’ a child. Mean ratings of confidence were lowest for all three 


groups on the item. dealing with the ability to tell when a child under 
one is sick (2.61 to 3.11 on ‘a 5 point scale). On the average, the 


highest ratings were for the item concerning the ability to hold a 


+ 


baby properly (3.52 to 4.25); the nERIGAE individual group mean response 


was for expectant parents on the dentition of their ability to be a 


.. good parent to a child under one (4,45). Thus, ‘expectant parents tended to 


have the most confidence in their child care abilities for 4 of the 
‘ . . 
7 confidence items. UT and ‘AISD ‘students had fairly similar levels of 


confidence, except that UT sttdents hdd less confidence in their ability 


. a 


to hold a child. ae 


* 


Significant differences in confidence levels were found for male 
¢ . - e . 
and female subjects on all of the items. Most of the differences were 
: tT 


? : JT 


- 


highly significant (px. —— except for the question dealing with their 


Pe. 
perceived abitiey. to be a said parent (p<, 05). Female subjects were 
\ ° 


more confident in their child care abilities than nale SUnIesE 


v 


Life changes. The last six items deal with the subjects’ ns, 
tions of the ways in which their lives would be different with an infant 


around. Figure 4 shows the results of the’ analyses of variance and 


Newman-Keuls procedure by group. ‘ 


. 


Significant differences were found in subjects’ responses to 


four of the six lifeschange items based on group status. No differences 
¢ 


. were found in the responses of expectant parents, UT students, and AISD 


students to the items concerning mumber of colds and degree of happiness. 


a Generally, subjects did not agree much of a change in the number of colds” 


they would — but ate expect to be happier: than they are now. Expectant. 
parents did ms feel the time they spent with friends would change; UT 


Students felt it would decrease a little; and. AISD students felt it 
w\ 


= 


° : Vig 
“could decrease somewhat. All three groups fele “the amount of sleep 


‘ , IN 
they received would decrease somewhat; AISD students expected 1€ to 


decrease ai gnificantly’ more than expectant parenth did. All three groups 


ia 


_ also felt they outa eat out at least a littte esl often with a baby 


> 
around. Parents- tobe and UT students only expécted a slight decline, 
while AISD students éxpacted t6 eat Sut somewhat less Often. Eines ly 
all three groups expected to have somewhat more Financial jdrvien, with 
i] 
AISD students expecting the greatest sia laeas 2 and expectant parents 
the least. ; :* $s 
Xy 
Ww 
The pattern which emerges se to be one in which parerits-to-be 


finally, AISD students. The direction of change is the same r all 


. groups--students just expect the greatest degree of change (in \ nega- 


1g 


ake 


» 
. 
. 


tive direction) in terms of ‘the amount of time they will spend with .. . 


FELenae 5 sleep, eat out, ‘and. worry about financial matters. However, 
* even though all of the groups said. they would ‘expect some negative changes 


. 


in sade ‘lives “in these aread, all said Eiey would be happier avait than * 
Ne 


othey are now. . The perceptions of. the’ three, groups seem fairly reasonable-- 
all recognize that some negepive aspects of the, parent4pe experience | ao 


exist, but feel that the positive antes outweigh them. And, ,in terms ape é 


life. gituations,: ‘the ‘birth’ of nt d would probably Teptesent the Brrateee 
i, 
change in lifestyle for high sgehool Beudente, followed yur students, . and 


a Bs] 


ase 4: Wivectant parents ~ & Me a Rae te 


on 


oS *“Sumar and im Vcation ' The ogltern: which energes fron" ‘ended ali. . 
of che ee is éne in a pagénts-to-be are more ‘novleageabig, ie 

: the abilities. and demands of. young. childten, more confident. in their thild’ 
care abilities, and less ee piiee a baby as ‘eine disruptive tg. thete 
Likeness compared to student ee a ‘the expectant parents in this* 

* italy view children in “ adi positive ght than the college and high school 


students. tierce is a tendency Catthough 4 it is hot as strong) for. ur students 
to he more realistic about the pace ae: tne develaients .and to feel that 
a child would not change their raves quits a much. as high’ school students: 
The | fact that patents-to-be in this sample are more realistic about, 


é 


children, are more confident in their child care abilities, and aad a less 


‘de 


negative change in their. lives due to the. birth of a child Souaared to 

high school and college students is pieteive in the sense that it suggests 
‘that these expectant parents have prepared thenselves psychologically, and 
intellectually for the birth of their’ child. Their knowledge aod attitudes 


seem conducive: toa positive parenting experience. It ghouta be redognized, 


& a. 8 Sk 
rf 


at nere ©: 3 ae, < ; 


Me . 3 2 Sy 
Lae . . . : ae 
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however, that’ these parents were recruited while attending child birth 


t, 
preparation classes, and may be more motivated that the "average" parent- 


to-be to prepare for parenthood. This possibility could be checked in 


future regearch. ; 
. pie ye ne as = 
moe ; The differences in the .responses of nt and AISD students in terms of 
a Tien 3 aN : 


F i developmental rates cout be attributed to BE EREE average tt be LB EREE 


. levels ‘for college students. However, the opportunities each group has,:: 


to take courses a a with ‘these ‘topicd in Auatin are fairly similar, 


ff ° 


' and the degree of experience each NBeRup Heppered to have with children 


was stadia, so this does not. séem to be a very powerful argument. Tt de 


also possible that differences in the age and maturity levels of the ‘sub- © 
* decks Avnivad may. play a part in the variations in ‘responses of the three 
groups. However, multiple” regression analyses performed by Pharis (1978) 
earlier found that ‘age was not a significant Jeediotar of response patterns 
- of college students re enaatunt parental alchovgh parental status was. 
. Differences in the responses of the three Snoupy to the questions regarding + 
" life changes after the birth of a child seem to be fairly reflective of { 
subjects’ life situations--the “change would probably not be as great for 
expectant sicente, because of the greater planning and preparatio for tife. 
child. For coltane and high school Students, however, the ee a child 
ws a 


would probably cause more restructuring of lifestyles,. life goals, and 


« oe - 


e life plans. The sex differences that were found tepresented a fairly tra- 
vy; . ditional pattern-—females had more ‘experience- -with young- -childrens tended 
‘ to be somewhat more realistic shook child developnent ‘rates, and were acei- 


: g. 
~ ; nitely more confident, in their abilities, to care for aehild. The fact 


¥ 
that. females were only “nore realistic than ee on three of the nine ttenb . 
regarding developmental rates suggests ies 
* 1 . 
+ ie . . 1 4 é , = : - 


the knowledge of some areas of ' , 


}° 


a “es 


child development is similar for both sexes.’ However, the other two 
findings indicate that males do rot have as much experience in' dealing 


with children and are less confident in their ability to do so success- 


fully compared to females. gia . } ee 
' The finding that college and high school students are less knowledge- 


s 


able and less confident in their ability to deal with children has some 


interesting implications. Some would say that this is perfectly reason- 


\ 


able and requires no action--that these young people will seek out the 

needed information when necesstry, “‘fneaira others would contend that 

these results indieate: a feed for more parenthood EEAE Arne: courses, and - . 
that they should ideality sevetite some direct experience with children 

and be required for all students. ‘The AISD high school students were asked 
whether. they felt such courses were needed and over 90% said yes (Bkenen 
aid Matuszek, 1978). About 50% ee would probably or definitely 
‘take such a course.’ Supporters of education for parenthood courses also 
eoine to ths ian rates of teenage ia aia and pee (acmiatiy 

i a es as evidence that these courses are needed, and shoitia be taken 
by everyone. It is felt’ a if rhe courses are not require thos® fhat 
need the courses the most may be the ones who do not take them. Supporters 


hope that such courses can decrease.the rate of teenage pregnancies some- 


* 4 ‘ * 


what, help all students make more responsible decisions about whether and 


* 


whén to become parents, .and increase the parenting abilities of all-stu- » 
‘he ' 
dents. ; é , 
e : - 
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“DIRECTIONS FILL ‘IN THE BLANK WITH YOUR BEST ESTIMATE FOR EACH OF THE FOLLOWING’ 
ITEMS. FOR ITEMS 32-36, WRITE IN YOUR ESTIMATE OF THE NUMBER OF 
‘YEARS AND MONTHS AT WHICH A BABY STARTS EACH ACTIVITY. .FOR EXAMPLE, 
{iT YOU THINK AN ACTIVITY STARTS AT 3 MONTHS, WRITE IN 0 YEARS & 3 


Pat : MONTHS. IF AN, vie i ie AT 14s YEARS, WRITE IN 1 YEAR & 6 MONTHS. 
23. How much does the average baby wétah at birth? pounds 
Se. How many, hours per day does Bis average baby 
sleep, in the first month? fe % hours 
ws . P “ . & ‘ ig - 
25. How many hours per day does the average: baby 
ery, in the first month? | . \__ hours 


26. How many diapers does the average baby use 


each day in the first month of life?» diapers per day 


27. At what age does the average baby first . i 
smile at the mother or father? = year(s) & months 
: » 
28. At wnat age does the average baby usin: 
7 toilet training? year(s) & months 
29. At what age can the average baby first 
: take three steps withoue mupperenV_ year(s) & | months 
: . ‘J ¥ e 
‘ 30. At what age can the average baby first . 
... use a cup to drink by itself? year(s) & months 
{9l. At what age can the average baby first 
‘ do a simple action on request, like wave % 
when you say "bye-bye" or clap hands a 
when you say "pat-a-cake"? . _______ year(s) &______s months 


DIRECTIONS: THESE QUESTIONS DEAL WITH THE ABILITIES OF: A NEWBORN BABY (A BABY 
IN THE’ FIRST WEEK OF LIFE). PLEASE READ EACH QUESTION, AND CIRCLE 
THE NUMBER OF THE BEST ANSWER. 


¢ 


32. Can a nevborn hear loud sounds like & a, Oke 4 ae it 


door slamming? ; 1. yes ie. Re 3. don't know 
33. Can the newborn look where it wants . : 
. to voluntarily? 2 4. yes $2. no~/ 3. don't know 
34. Cam the newborn suck by him/herself 
without learning? nde l.; yes 2. no 3. don't know , 
“35. Can the newborn grasp objects in its : ; 7 . v 
a. hands? l. yes 2. 40 3. don't know 
“ 36. Can the newborn turn over by itse}£? 1. yes 2. no 3.. don’t know, 
sic = SURVEY ITEMS. Items completed by high school students, college . * 


students, and expectant parents, Wording of instructions was 


slightly different for expectant parents for items 44—49, 
(page Lot 2) 
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DIRECTIONS: HOW CONFIDENT DO YOU FEEL ABOUT YOUR ABILITY TO TAKE CARE OF CHILDREN 
UNDER ONE YEAR OF AGE? CIRCLE THE NUMBER WHICH INDICATES HOW MUCH CONFIDENCE YOU 
HAVE THAT YOU COULD DO THE BEANS THINGS RIGHT OW TODAY: 


DEGREE OF CONFIDENCE: 


37. Soothe a baby that is crying for 

"no reason". ~ 

38. Give a bath toa sao under 1 
year of age. 

39, Feed a child under 1 year.: 

40. Change a diaper successfully when 
‘the baby is’ wet. 

41. Hold a baby under 1 month of age 
in your arms preperly. 

42. Tell when a child under 1 aig is 

' gick. 

43. Be a good parent to a | child under 
1 year of age. 

DIRECTIONS: 


Wis 


2 og 


1 
A lot less Somewhat A bit 


than now less less 


frequency of colds 

happiness 

amount of time spent with friends 
amount of sleep each night 
eating out 


worry about financial matters 
Figure 1. (continued, page 2 of 2) 
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No 
Change 
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A bit 
more 


None Little Some 
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" Somewhat 


more 


Quite A Great 
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Bit Deal 
4 5 
4 5 
4 5 
4 5 
4 s 
4° 5 
4 5 


FOR THE SAXE OF THBS QUESTION, IMAGINE THAT IT IS 1980, AND THAT 
YOU ARE MARRIED AND HAVE A BABY. DURING THE FIRST YEAR AFTER THE BABY WAS BORN, 
HOW DO YOU THINK YOUR LIFE WOULD BE DIFFERENT THAN IT IS NOW? FILL IN THE BLANK 
WITH THE NUMBER WHICH BEST DESCRIBES THE CHANGE YOU WOULD EXPECT IN THE FREQUENCY 
-OF EACH ITEM OCCURING COMPARED TO YOUR LIFE NOW. ; 


THING WOULD HAPPEN MUCH MORE THAN IT DOES NOW, FILL IN THE NUMBER. 7 IN THE BLANK. 


FOR EXAMPLE, IF YOU FEEL SOME- 


7 
A lot more 
than now 


( . 16 


Blank = no. significant difference ** = significant at .01 


LEVELS OF SIGNIFICANCE 


* = significant at .05 *kk = significant at .001 
Its SO GROUP MEANS — ANOVA] SEX MEANS “ANOVA 
| PARENT UT AISD SIG | MALE FEMALE STG)» 4 
WEIGHS T7313 6.90. 7.17 7.25. 6.95 
(pounds) 
‘SLEEPS 15.28 16,02 ** | 15.98 16.63. 
(hours/day) 17.27 
CRYS 2.66 2.54 wT GIO 4H 
(hours/day) : 5372 
DIAPERS 10.57 31.93 © 
(number/day) 17.34 a 
no UT students) 4 
SMILE ¥RE | 4.18 3.06 ee 


(age in months) 


TOILET 
(age $n months) 


_ WALK’ 
sag in months) 


12.78 ** / 


USE CUP 
(age in months) 


WAVE 
(age in months) 


Figare. By “ ANALYSES OF DEVELOPMENTAL PACE ITEMS. Includes results of 
analyses of variance and. Newman-Keuls procedure (p< .05). 

Means presented on the same line are not significantly dif- 

; - ferent from one’ another; those on different lines are sig- 

» | ‘» mifieantly different from one another., 


: iis CHI SQUARE PERCENT CORRECT 
; : : ' Parents folle e(UT)-, High School (AISD) 
HEAR LOUD SOUNDS (yes) aR "O7 a2 92.0 84.7 ne oN 
LOOK WHERE WANT (yes) . - 28.8 28.0 23.0 ; 
SUCK «4. (yes) , %** 90.0 76.0 81.3 , 


GRASP (yes) # 35, -§5.0 52.0. 51.6 
TURN OVER , 24) oe. 76.3 70.0 79.0. 


Figure 3. ANALYSES OF ETEMS ON THE ABILITIES OF A NEWBORN. Shows signi- 
: ficance of chi squares (same symbols as Figure 2) and percent 
of each group which answered question correctly. 
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"LEVELS OF SIGNIFICANCE | 17 
Blank = no significant difference ek = significant.at .01 
* = significant at .05 xkk = significant at ,001 
3 GROUP MEANS ANOVA SEX MEANS ANOVA 
s ITEMS PARE UT. ATSD SIG MALE FEMALE ‘SIG 
| SOOTHE 3.73 3.42 3.44 . 3.21 d kk 
3.84 
BATHE 3.76 3ca0 + 3,28 3.05 2 KKK 
: . 3.71 


Figure 4, ANALYSES OF ITEMS CONCERNING SUBJECTS! ABILITY TO CARE FOR A’ 
CHILD UNDER ONE YEAR OF AGE. Range of possible responses 
was 1 to 5 (no confidence to a great deal of confidence). 
Means on same line are not significantly different from one 
another based on the Newman-Keuls--those on different lines 
are significantly different (p <.05). a. 
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LEVELS OF SIGNIFICANCE 


Blank = no significant difference xk = significant at .01 


* = significant &t .05 


ee = significant at .001. . 


fa) 


ITEMS- GROUP MEANS - ANOVA 
CHANGE IN: PARENTS UT AISD SIGNIFICANCE 
NUMBER OF COLDS 4.15 4.26 4.26 

DEGREE OF HAPPINESS /5.09 5.42 5.55 


TIME WITH FRIENDS 


AMOUNT OF SLEEP 
TIMES EATING OUT 


FINANCIAL WORRIES 


_ Figure 5. 
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ANALYSES OF ITEMS CONCERNING, THE CHANCE IN LIFE THAT WOULD 

BE CAUSED BY THE BIRTH OF A CHILD. The range of possible 
responses was 1 to 7, An answer of 4 indicated "no change", «, 
1 indicated “a lot less", and 7 indicated "a lot more". 
Differences. in‘"teans are based on Newman-Keuls comparisons, 
set at the .05 level of significance.” Means presented. on 

the same line are not significantly different from one . 
another--those on different lines are significantly different. } 
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